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WALL STREET IS MAIN STREET 
INTERPRETING THE STOCK TICKER 
INSTITUTIONAL INVESTING UP 





DIVIDENDS 


FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


F PRESSED TO disclose what par- 
I ticular present would be most 
welcome at Christmas, many an in- 
vestor would probably vote for “a 
little fatter dividend.” 

Fortunately, it isn’t at all rare 
for corporations to make their De- 
cember dividend checks somewhat 
more impressive than the ones sent 
out in September, June or March. 

Although this article was written 
before 


mid-November—or prior 


to many a final 


meeting 


quarter board 
it was easy to pick some 
20) listed companies which had 
voted to make larger cash disburse- 
ments this month than in any of 
the first three quarters. 

What’s companies 
which pay common dividends every 
month—American Home Products 
and Wm. Wrigley Jr.—will pay 
sharply higher amounts in the final 
month of 1958 than in any of the 
11 preceding ones. 

Wrigley’s $1.25 payment this 
month will amount to nearly 26 
per cent of the 1958 total of $4.50; 
and American Home Products’ 75 
cents will be over 21 per cent of 
the $3.50 total for this 


more, two 


year. 


Smith, Kline & French will pay 
$1.10 on common this month, or 
more than 42 per cent of the full 
vears dividends of $2.60. 

Payments in December by Amer- 
ican Chicle, American Seating, 
Consolidated Laundries and Home- 
stake Mining will all amount to 40 
per cent of 1958 payments; while 
the current month’s dividends for 
Bristol-Myers, Richfield Oil, Texas 
Company and U. S. Gypsum will 
represent between 35 and 40 per 
cent of 1958 disbursements by 
these companies. 

Other enterprises paying out 
more in December than in the 
three preceding quarters include 
American Machine and Foundry. 
Gillette, Inland Steel, International 
Utilities, Kern County Land, G. C. 
Murphy, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator, Norfolk & Western. 
Spiegel and Sterling Drug. 

In fairness, it should be pointed 
out perhaps that some companies 

Chemetron, W. R. Grace, Hey- 
den Newport Chemical and United 
Biscuit, for instance—will pay De- 
cember common dividends repre- 
senting less than 25 per cent of 
total 1958 payments. 

And, of course, hundreds of cor- 
porations will mail out dividend 
checks this month for exactly the 
same amounts paid in September. 
June and March. 
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By Wittram S. Davipson, Jr. 


President, American State Bank of 


()* OctTover 31, 1957. fifteen 
Williston. North Dakota. busi- 
nessmen-—all about the same age. 


income bracket) and interests 


formed an investment club which 
we named the Allied Investment 
Group. 

Our objective was to learn more 


stock 


and, if possible. to make money 


about) common investment. 
in the process. 


All 


vest S1OO each every month. Busi- 


15 members felt able to in- 


ness was good in Williston: crop 


prospects were evcellent: and the 


discoverv of oil in the area had 
improved the economic outlook. 
Most of the fledgling investors 
had read something about invest- 
ment clubs. and all had a natural 
desire to supplement our retire- 
ment incomes with something more 


than insurance. 
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Williston, Williston, North Dakota 


stock investment. 
offered the best 
hedge against inflation, 


Common we 


believed. known 

It wouldni have been particu- 
larly surprising if the club lost 
money in its first year. After all, 
most of us were rank novices but. 
fortunately. the results exceeded 
expectations. 

Because of our conviction that 
successful investment stems from 
nowledge and understanding, at 
the very outset we adopted a pol- 
of 
At each meeting an educational 
such as “Know Your Brok- 
er.” “History. Organization and 
Operation of the New York Stock 
” “The Securities & Ex- 
and the “Ee- 


is discussed. 


ICN learning while investing. 


topic 


Exchange. 
change Commission” 
onomic Outlook” 

An early problem was to de- 
cide whether the club should be 


1 











William S. 
ton, North 
attending 





Davidson, Jr. was born in Willis- 
Dakota, August 21, 1919. After 
Montana State University, he 
transferred to Northwestern University and 
was graduated in Banking and Commerce. 

During World War II, he served in the 
U. S. Navy, being honorably discharged as 
Lieutenant in August, 19-45. 

Mr. Davidson was elected Vice-President 
of the American State Bank of Williston in 
1950. He became President of that institution, 


which now has assets of nearly $16 million, on January 1, 1958. 


He is President of the Williston Community Hotel Co.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of Upper Missouri Television Corp.; Secretary and 
Director of the Northwestern Federal Savings & Loan Association; 
a Director of the North Dakota Oil & Gas Association; and a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Nine-Member Committee to Develop North 


Dakota’s Lignite Coal Resources. 





a partnership, a joint venture or 
a corporation. The decision, in- 
fluenced by our lawyer and_=ae- 
countant members, was to incor- 
porate but incorporation was 
chosen more from a tax anele 
than from a legal standpoint. 

Since the club was founded. 
two members have been replaced 

one for lack of interest: the other 
left this part of the country. 

However, maintenance of mem- 
bership is no problem: today we 
have three applicants for any va- 
cancy which may develop. 

At meetings every member is 
prepared to recommend a specific 
stock. which must be approved 
by a majority before purchase. 

Our first acquisition was Amer- 
ada Petroleum. and the decision 
to buy 15 shares was based on 
the fact that the company is the 
largest’ producer in’ nearby oil 
fields: most club members know 


the management: and we are im- 
pressed by the capabilities of these 
officials. 

Just prior to its first anniver- 
sary, as the accompanving table 
shows, the club’s holdings con- 
sisted of 16 common. stocks——13 
listed on the “Big Board.” Only 
one of the issues in our portfolio 
isn’t traded on a national securi- 
ties exchange, and, in the future. 
we probably won't buy any over- 
the-counter stocks. The reason is 
we prefer to own securities whose 
day-by-day price fluctuations are 
reported in the Press. 

On October 15. the market value 
of our portfolio was $21.579-—a 
“paper profit” of slightly better 
than 21 per cent over cost. 

Of the 16 stocks held-—acquired 
at different times between No- 
vember 1, 1957, and September 
26. 1958-13 were selling at mid- 


October above the prices we paid. 
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Two showed slight losses; one 
was unchanged, 

We've learned a good deal since 
our club was organized, Some of 
the lessons might be summarized 

not necessarily in the order of 
their importance—as follows: 


@ Meetings must be held at least 
once a month. and members 
must be prepared to devote 
at least two hours to each 


session. 


@ very investment club should 
include among its) members 
a lawver. an accountant and 
a_ banker. 

@ The risks—as well as the re- 
wards -of equity investment 
must be understood by all. 








PORTFOLIO OF THE ALLIED INVESTMENT GROUP, 
WILLISTON, NORTH DAKOTA 











Price Market Total 

Date Paid A Total Price On Mkt. Val. 
Stock & No. Shares Bought Share Cost 10-15-58 10-15-58 
15 Amerada Petroleum 11-1-57 $98.59 $1,477.50 $109.00 $1,635.00 
100 Nat'l Fidelity 11-22-57 11.50 1,150.00 16.00 1,600.00 
20 General Dynamics 12-27-57 58.62 1,172.50 57.50 1,150.00 
20 Texas Instruments 12-37-57 25.50 510.00 51.87 1,037.50 
25 Monsanto Chemical 1-31-58 34.62 865.62 37.00 925.00 
25 Victor Chemical 1-31-58 27.75 693.75 30.50 762.50 
24 Owens-Illinois 2-28-58 65.25 1,566.00 76.25 1,830.00 
20 Texas Instruments 3-28-58 30.25 605.00 51.87 1,037.50 
30 Ark.-La. Gas 3-28-58 29.25 877.50 36.62 1,098.75 
10 Ark.-La. Gas 4-25-58 $2.12 321.25 36.62 366.25 
40 Raytheon Mfg. 4-25-58 26.37 1,055.00 47.37 1,895.00 
30 Safeway Stores 6-3-58 30.25 907.25 33.25 997.50 
10 Bohack 6-3-58 36.50 365.00 36.62 366.25 
20 Raytheon Mfg. 6-27-58 33.62 672.50 47.37 947.50 
30 Montgomery Ward 6-27-58 37.62 1,128.75 39.25 1,177.50 
14 Merck & Co. 8-4-58 60.12 841.75 68.75 962.50 
12 Fidelity-Phenix 8-4-58 55.25 663.00 $3.25 639.00 
45 Sharon Steel 8-29-58 32.50 1,462.50 36.75 1,653.75 
33 Great Northern 9-26-58 45.37 1,497.37 45.37 1,497.37 
WR 22.0. ties sierelccasuasn ae aamrarace acer ana one $17,832.14 $21,578.87 
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e All 


be re-invested and cash paid 


dividend income should 
in by club members should 
be invested promptly, 

@ No member of a club should 
he permitted to own more than 
one membership, although, of 

should be 


course, members 


permitted——-nay, encouraged— 
to make additional investments 


of their own. 


@ Proxy voting at meetings 
should be forbidden. 
@ An investment club should 


deal with one broker only be- 
cause a broker makes little, if 
any. profit on such a client 
and can be most helpful. 
Naturally. our club has made 
mistakes. Perhaps the following 
errors may warn others: 

@ The tendency, psrticularly in 
the early mont> cf operation. 
to become too enthusiastic 
about a particular stock and 
to become too enamored over 
low-priced issues. 

@ Meetings are 
drag on too long. 

@ Members. in 


meetings, are 


permitted to 


reporting — at 


prone to em- 


phasize a particular industry: 








sometimes neglect to present 
an objective analysis of the 
qualification of an individual 
company’s Management. 

@ Some 


vinced 


members 
that any change in 
management is, per se, good. 


seem Cons 


@ Over-confidence in the club’s 
investment acumen can de- 
velop easily and quickly. 

@ Diversification isn’t achieved 
easily, 

@ A tendency to make changes 
in the portfolio too quickly 
can develop if not guarded 
against. 

e@ Absenteeism can be a serious 
problem. and one not solved 
readily. We met this head-on 
by fining any member $5 for 

from any 
regardless of excuse. 

Members of the Allied Invest- 


ment Group are naturally pleased 


absence meeting— 


with the success achieved. 

As we learn more in the next 
few years, it seems likely that we 
will continue to concentrate our 
investments in common stocks of- 
fering growth and appreciation 
possibly on a somewhat more spec- 
ulative basis. 








HOW TO 


READ 


TICKER 


THE STOCK 


N° one, of course. is compelled 
i to believe the old yok about 
the voung man, completely un- 
versed in the ways of finance. who 
dropped into a brokerage oflice: 
snipped off about two feet of ticker 
tape: and _ then presented it to a 
nearby laundry and demanded the 
shirts which he insisted the ticket 
called for. 

It does illustrate the 
point, though. that the uninitiated 
find the ticker tape almost as un- 


serve to 


fathomable as are hieroglyphics to 
the average individual. 

There’s nothing really mysteri- 
ous about the ticker tape. and any- 
one willing to devote a little time 
to the task can read it almost as 
readily as his favorite newspaper. 
would 
have no problem if the ticker tape 
spelled out that “an order for 100 
shares of American Telephone & 


Oby iously. the novice 


Telegraph Co, stock was executed 
a minute or so ago on the trading 
floor at a price of $196.50. per 
share.” Or. if it disclosed that “200 
shares of United States Steel Cor- 
poration’s common stock were just 
bought for $89.75 each.” 

But. in either case. because of 


the space taken up, the ticker 
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_ 


complete 


wouldn’t recording a 
day’s activity by midnight. And, 
of course, it would be completely 
useless to any investor interested 
in current prices. 

It’s much easier. faster and more 
efficient to convey the same infor- 
mation in a sort of shorthand—as 
the ticker does— like this: 





T X 
1964 25 $93 





“T” is. of course. the symbol 
for A.T.A&T.. just as “X” is for 
U.S. Steel. And “J” is Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), “GM” 
is General Motors and “MRK” is 
Merck & Co. Few people know all 
the ticker symbols, but it doesn’t 
take much time to learn the desig- 
nations of the stock in vour port- 
folio or others you're following. 

Most of the stocks listed on the 
“Big Board” have a 100-share unit 
of trading—commonly called a 


5 








round-lot—but for over 300 issues 
10 shares is a round-lot. The lat- 
ter trading unit is set for a stock 
by the Board of Governors if such 
factors as number of shares listed. 
distribution of such shares. indi- 
cated trading activity and_ price 
make it seem desirable. 

\ sale of 100 shares of Chrysler 
Corporation is normally printed on 
the tape—with no quantity indi- 
cated—so: € 524. A sale of 300 
shares, however, appears as C 3 s 
52143 while a sale of 1.000 
shares or more is printed in full 
as €C 1000 8 524. 

Since 10 shares is a round lot 
for Superior Oil of California, the 
sale of 10 shares of that issue ap- 
pears on the tape as SOC 10 ss 
1725; while 20 shares is printed 
as SOC 20 ss 1725. 

Speedy as it is. the stock ticker 
can't always keep up with heavy 





volume. Consequently, when the 
tape is one minute or more late, 
the first digit—possibly the first 
two digits, depending upon the 
price—are eliminated. 

When this happens, the sale of 
100 U.S. Steel shares at, say. $89 
would appear as X 93 while 100 
A.TAT. at 19614 would come 
out on the tape as T 614, How- 
ever, no digits are dropped on 
opening sales or when anything 
except the full price might tend to 
create confusion. 

If the tape is two minutes or 
more late, sales of 10-share pre- 
ferred issues aren't printed at all. 

When an active market causes 
a ticker delay of three or more 


6 


minutes, the words “VOLUME 
DIGITS DELETED” appear. 
From then on until the ticker has 
caught up with the market and 
“DIGITS RESUMED” | appears, 
the last two ciphers are omitted 
on sales of 1.000 or more. Two 
thousand U.S. Steel at $89 would 
appear as X 20 s 9, But full vol- 
ume is shown on 25.000 shares or 
more, such as: X 25.000 s 9, 

If the ticker falls five minutes 
or more behind. “FLASH” prices 
of five at a time of 30 active. se- 
lected stocks appear on the tape 
at frequent intervals—in order to 
give a current. cryptic picture of 
the market's trend. 

In the event a_ transaction 
doesn’t appear in its proper se- 
quence on the tape—because of 
mechanical or human error- -the 
letters “SLD” are printed after the 
symbol, as: X SLD 89, However, 
if an opening sale isn’t printed on 
the tape in its proper relation to 
other sales at about the same time, 
the opening price will be accom- 
panied by the letters OPD. The 
same legend will accompany an 
opening sale at a price two points 
or more from the previous ses- 
sion’s close. or one point or more 
for issues selling below $20. 

In itself. of course. the ability 
to read the stock tape readily won't 
make vou a better investor. 

3ut. it may spare you a few bad 
moments. For instance. if you own 
some Procter & Gamble (ticker 
symbol: PG’. you wont order a 
new Cadillac if PY (Pure Oil) 
happens to skyrocket. 
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YULE TIME 
BUSINESS AND 
COMMON SHARE PRICES 


ee a great many enterprises. 
volume of business during the 
Christmas shopping period may 
represent the difference between a 
vood year and a poor one or the 
difference between a good year and 
a banner one. 

Retail stores, mail order houses, 
tobacco companies. air lines. food 
distributors, toy makers. beverage 
companies, electrical equipment 
manufacturers. producers of radio 
and television sets. cosmetic firms 
and many other corporations al- 
ways hope for booming sales dur- 
ing the Yule season, 
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What effect does the increased 
tempo of Christmas spending have 
on the common stocks of compa- 
nies such as these? 

Perhaps the accompanying table 

which shows the market price 
fluctuations of 20 listed common 
stocks in December for each of the 
past five years, as well as their 
1958 price ranges, dividends and 
vields---may supply an answer. 

Capsuled. the statistics on the 
next two pages show that: 

@ In December, 1957, the av- 

erage price fluctuation of 
the 20 just shaded $3. per 











share, ranging from $1.12 $2.85 per share. with 50 


(National Distillers & cents (Curtis Publishing ) 
Chemical) to $6 (Warner- the smallest and $7.12 (W. 
Lambert Pharmaceutical). T. Grant) the largest: and 
Ten recorded changes of $3 & had price swings of 83 
per share or over, a share or greater. 

@ In December, 1956. the av- @ In December. 1954. the avy- 
erage price fluctuation was erage was 33.37 per share. 
also slightly over S38. oa ranging from 50 cents : 
share. ranging from 50 (Safeway Stores) to $6.87 , 
cents (Curtis Publishing) (American Tobaceo), 
to $6.62 (Westinghouse Twelve fluctuated S3) a 
Electric). Only 7 fluetu- share or more. | 
ated $3 per share or more. | 

@ In December. 1953. the av- | 

@ In December. 1955, the av- erage price movement was 

erage change was nearly only $1.96 a share. with , 





PRICE FLUCTUATIONS OF 20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS DURII 


Per Share Price Fluctuations in month of Dec.** 





Common Stock 1957 1956 1955 1954 1953 
American Tobacco Co.................. $438 $25 $3% $67%e $8 
Corte Pumlabing Con... 0. ok cence ces 1% V2 V2 13@ x 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. ; ae 32a 6Vea 35a 3/80 2% 
Federated Department Stores, Inc........ 1% 27% 2a 1Vea 7% 
General Foods Corp. ‘ 32 216 4\ga 15ea 13%¢ 
Gimbel Bros., Inc. ; ; 2% 5\8 238 238 1% 
Grant (W. T.) Company attain : 134 22 7Ve 473 15% 
ES RS ie cree etait ee te ene 3 2Ve 15 3¥% 21/2 
Mey GR. FE) SE Ces, Whe... 6 se eecises 21% 31 178 23% 23% 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc...... 55 538 238 35a 34a Ve 
National Biscuit Co. aod ota 22 278 22 438 VY, 
Nat’! Distillers & Chem. Corp.. ; 14g 15a 2a 2%ea 13% 
WR cc cw ean een un cue ecwees 31% 2\ea 32a 33a WV, 
Safeway Stores, linc... .. 2.5.06 6c000. - 178 24a 2\ea Yaa ¥, 
Scheniey Industries, Ine... oo .5c cc case 1%a 2a 13¢a 42q 1% 
Sunbeam Corporation eihs 4 44 44 238a 334 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc............ 475 438 2% 458 1% 
Warner-Lambert Pharm. Co......... ae 6 434a 2340 43a WV, 
Western Union Telegraph Co............ 13% 1 24 3a of 
Westinghouse Eleciric..........cc cv scisicices 434 65 358 53% 27 


** 


Difference between high and low. *—-Through 11/11/1958. 
Based on closing market price 11/11/58, and cash dividends paid per share in 12 months 
then ended. 


— 
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variations from 62 cents 
(Curtis Publishing) to $8 
(American Tobacco). Only 
two had a_ price 
swing of $3 or greater. 


issues 


If the common stocks sampled 
haven't registered exactly sensa- 
tional market performances in any 
of the last five Decembers. they 
certainly haven’t been static in the 
current year, either. 

Up to November 11, these issues 
had recorded an average price 
fluctuation of nearly $15.75 per 
share, ranging from $5 (Lionel) 
to $32.50 (Warner-Lambert Phar- 
maceutical). Four others — Fed- 


erated Department Stores, Gen- 
eral Foods, Schenley Industries 
and Sylvania Electric—had price 
ranges of over $20 a share. 

All 20 were selling on that date 
well above their 1958 lows. Two of 
them — Montgomery Ward and 
Sylvania Electric—closed at their 
highs for the year, and none of the 
other 18 was more than $3.50 per 
share below its best 1958 price. 

Nineteen of the 20 stocks had 
paid common dividends. 

Yields ranged from 2.2 per cent 
(Schenley Industries) to 7 per 
cent (Lionel), and 8 of the yields 
amounted to 4 per cent or better. 





CKS DURING DECEMBER OF LAST FIVE YEARS AND MOST OF 1958 








Latest 
12 Mos. 
Dec. 1958 Price Range* _- 2 = 
4 1953 Open High Low Last Extras) Yieldt 
8 $8 $77 $92 $7434 $9154 $5.00 5.5% 
8 5e 9/4 162 8% 15% 0.35 2.3 
8a 2’ea 28/20 37340 2820 36% 0.984 2.7 
8a 73a 301 5234 293% 49\%4 17S 3.6u 
ga 13¢a 501% 72% 48 7238 2.10 2.9u 
8 15 21% 38Ve 2156 3612 1.60 4.4 
- 15¢@ 272 39/2 27Ve 37% 2.00 5.4 
8 22 10 15 10 13/2 0.95 7.0 
yn 23 28% 3812 28 37/2 2.00 5.3 
4a Vea 28 41% 28 41 2.25 5.5 
Fr YW 42%, 51 4176 502 2.20 4.4 
ga 13ga 2078 287% 2058 27 1.00 a7 
yaa Wa 123% 24%, 123% 2334 -— = 
20 Ya 254 35/2 24V/2 35% 1.15 3.3u 
Aq 15ea 17V4a 457ga 17a 42/2 0.94a 2.2u 
ga 33a 44 56/2 39 55% 1.65 3.0 
7) 1% 32 56% 31% 5678 2.00 3.5 
4a Wa 62%, 881/2 56 86 2.49a 2.9u 
ga Yea 15 301% 15 2934 1.20 4.0 
Vg 2% 63g 6978 55/2 6815 2.00 2.9 
a—Adijusted for stock dividends or splits. 
months u—Dividend rate increased since 11/12/1957. 
——— 
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Stock Exchange. Five of them 
Comptometer Corp.. Royal McBee 
Corp... Smith - Corona - Marchant, 


A M A 7, I N G Inc., Teleautograph Corp. and Un- 


derwood Corp.—-haven’t fared as 


ST QO C K S well as the others marketwise to 


date. and aren't discussed here. 


_ The other four, though. have 

O THE managements of some ; 

ff; ‘és, ‘ 2 rewarded their owners so well over 
office equipment companies ; ee : 

— | the vears since listing that it seems 


yossess a Magic touch unknown to : Ce 
I : doubtful if any other similar num- 


officials of other enterprises ? 


: ,. «ber of listed common stocks in any 
Probably not, of course. But it 


Ge : other industrial group can match | 
would be difficult to prove it on the : 
: their performance. 
basis of the figures cited below. 1. 
ee : : Ten shares of each of these four 
Only nine office equipment 


issues or their direct predecessors 
could have been bought at the time 


equities are listed on the New York 


each was listed—this over a_pe- 
riod of 15 years—for only $2.022. 
By Veterans’ Day of this year. that 
10-share portfolio would have 
erown—assuming that any and all 
shares coming to the stockholder 
as a result of stock splits or stock 
dividends had been retained—to 
850 shares. 

More important, the market 
value of the portfolio would have 








A THUMB-NAIL HISTORY OF FOUR COMMON 2 





Cost of No. of | 

Date 10 Shares Shares ? 
Listed at Time of Owned 

Issue NYSE Listing 11/11/58* 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. .......... 6/12/30 $340.00 43.80 
Burroughs Corp. ees 10/ 9/24 662.50 85.83 
International Business Machines Corp.... 11/11/15 480.00 670.08 
National Cash Register Co. 17/5/26 540.00 50.31 


U—Dividend rate increased since November 12, 1957. 
-Assuming retention of all shares received from splits or stock dividends. 
**—This yield realized by dividing market value of shares owned on November 11, 1958, into divids 
***—Realized by dividing cost of 10 shares at time of listing on the NYSE into dividend income in the 
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ballooned to $309,760, represent- 
ing a staggering growth of some 
15.215 per cent. 

Cash dividends paid in the 12 
months ended November 11. 1958, 
would have amounted to 
$1.906—a return of 
hetter than 94 per cent on original 


alone 
more than 


cost for that single year. 

Even a glance at the table dem- 
onstrates. of course. that the com- 
bined results discussed above have 
distorted by the 
dous performance of International 
Business Machines. 


heen tremen- 


However, the figures for the 
other three issues combined also 
make an impressive showing. 

An investor could have acquired 
10 shares of each of the other three 
tabled office equipment stocks for 
$1.542 at the time each was listed 

a matter of some six years. By 
November 11, last, that 30-share 
portfolio would have increased— 
if all shares received from splits 
and stock dividends had been re- 
tained to nearly 180 shares. with 


a market value then of more than 
$11.071. That represents a growth 
of 617 per cent. 

Cash dividend income on that 
portfolio in a recent 12-month pe- 
riod would have exceeded $204, a 
vield-—based on original cost- 
of over 13 per cent for that year 
alone. 

It should be emphasized, of 
course, that it would be no 
great trick to present any num- 
ber of portfolios of listed com- 
mon stocks which would show 
losses to any investor who 
bought them at the time they 
were listed and held. 

And, the reader should under- 
stand clearly that nothing in this 
article is intended as a recommen- 
dation to buy, sell or hold any of 
the stocks cited or any other office 
equipment issues. Neither is there 
any intention at all to create an 
impression that the four stocks 
tabled—or any listed issues-—will 
duplicate in the future their mar- 
ket performances of the past. 





IMON f 


lo. of | 


hares 
wned 
11/58* 
13.80 
35.83 
70.08 
50.31 


Market Increase 
Value In 
of Shares Market 
Owned Value 
11/11/58 Over Cost 
$ 4,150.05 $ 3,810.05 
3,261.54 2,599.04 
298,688.16 298,208.16 
3,660.05 3,120.05 


TOCKS IN THE OFFICE EQUIPMENT FIELD 


Cash 
Div‘ds Return on Investment 
Rec'd For 12 Months Ended 





ln Year 11/11/58, Based Upon: 
Ended Year Original 
11/11/58 Alone** cor 
58.25 1.4%U 17.1% 
85.83 2.6 13.0 
1,702.00 0.6U 354.6 
60.37 1.6 11.2 


958, into dividend income received in the 12 months then ended. 
J income in the year ended 11/11/1958. 
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INSTITUTIONAL 
INVESTMENT 


~ GAINING 





may buy or sell 500. 1,000. 2.000 
shares of stock or more in the 
course of a single trading session 
in contrast to the small investor's 
order for LOO shares or less—par- 
ticipated in the recent active and 
buoyant stock market? 











H” much have the big finan- 
cial institutions 


th Se SO »phis- 


ticated investors, any one of which 


Table 1 


To a most important extent in- 


deed! 


Perhaps 


the most 


significant 


finding in the Stock Exchange's 





DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL VOLUME BY MAJOR SOURCE 
ALL PUBLIC TRANSACTIONS STUDIES 


Two Days in: 


September 1958 


October 1957 . 
March 1956 
June 1955 


December 1954 
March 1954 
March 1953 
September 1952 


September 1958 


October 1957 
March 1956 3 
June 1955 


December 1954 
March 1954 
March 1953 
September 1952 


Includes Non-Member Broker ‘Dealers 


Total 
Volume 


17.8 


9.8 
14.2 
13.6 


15.4 
8.2 
9.9 
6.2 


100% 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 





Public Institutions & NYSE 
Individuals Intermediaries’ Members 
millions of shares _ 
99 41 3.8 
5.3 2.3 22 
8.4 2.9 3.0 
8.0 2.6 29 
9.6 Fe 3.1 
4.6 1.9 1.6 
6.1 19 19 
35 is 4 
Percent Distribution 
56% 23% 21% 
54.3 23.3 22.4 
58.9 20.1 21.0 
59.2 19.4 21.3 
62.3 17.5 20.2 
56.4 23.5 20.1 
61.4 19.3 19.3 
57.0 24.6 18.4 


Estimated, based on a 10% sample 
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latest Public Transactions Study is 
that on two days alone last Sep- 
tember--the 29th and 30th—pen- 
sion and endowment funds. invest- 
ment companies. insurance compa- 
nies. commercial banks and other 
institutions and intermediaries to- 
gether accounted for the purchase 
and sale of 4.1 million shares. 
Public individuals accounted for 
9.9 million shares and “Big Board” 
members for 3.8 million shares. 


The proportion of total buying 


Share volume by public indi- 
viduals was the 
smallest, proportionately, for all 


hut one study; while the propor- 


-56 per cent 


tion of total volume accounted for 
by Stock Exchange members—-21 
per cent- was in line with earlier 
two-day findings, 

The latest) Public Transaction 
Study eighth in a series which be- 
ean Six years ago—-was somewhat 
different from the previous ones, 
In the interest of speed. a sampling 





and selling by institutions and in- technique was used. rather than a 


termediaries disclosed in the latest — full-scale analysis. 
survey. 23 per cent—had_ been 


achieved in earlier studies. But the 


The findings were obtained from 
member firms which account for 
about 10 per cent of total volume. 

On the two final days of Sep- 
tember total volume 


volume recorded in previous sur- 
veys was much smaller than in the 
September photograph. including 
Table 2 


SHARE VOLUME OF INSTITUTIONS AND INTERMEDIARIES 
ALL PUBLIC TRANSACTIONS STUDIES 


Total Volume Institutions and Intermediaries 


All Com’! Non-Member All 
Two Days in: Sources Total Banks _Broker/Dealers Other 











millions of shares — 


September 1958! 17.8 4.1 LF. 0.7 2.3 
Octeber 3957 ....... 9.8 2.3 0.9 0.3 1.1 
Mareh: THOO osc cece 14.2 2.9 1.0 0.5 1.4 
Ma TR eisisaeicaxas 13.6 2.6 0.9 0.5 1.2 
December 1954 ...... 15.4 ye 0.8 0.6 1.3 
i 8.2 1.9 0.6 0.4 1.0 
March VOSS «4.256060 9.9 19 0.6 0.5 0.8 
September 1952 .. 6.2 1.5 0.4 0.3 0.8 
Percent Distribution — 
September 1958"... 100% 23% 6% 4% 13% 
October 1957 ....... 100.0 23 9 3 1 
March TSG) oi okic ccc 100.0 20 7 4 10 
MA EN So si hears ie 100.0 19 6 4 9 
December 1954 ...... 100.0 17 5 f 8 
March 19S@ ow. oc ciccie 100.0 23 8 4 12 
Moreh. TESS. «cick ee 100.0 19 6 b 8 
September 1952 ..... 100.0 25 7 5 13 


\Estimated, based on a 10% sample. 
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purchases and sales in round- and 
odd-lots to 17.8 mil- 


lion shares. the largest turnover 


amounted 


for any study in the series. 

The Industrial Av- 
erage advanced on both days-—by 
2.21 points to 529.04 on Septem- 
29 


532.09 the following day. 


Dow-Jones 


ber and by 3.05 points to 

Although the volume for the two 
selected days was heavier than 
for any previous two-day period 
studied, it is worth noting that the 
expansion in trading volume was 


At mid-No- 


vember, for instance, the number 


less than sensational. 


of shares which were available for 
trading was more than 100 per 
cent greater than at the close of 
trading 1950: whereas the average 
Table 3 


daily turnover gained only about 
40 per cent in that period. 

Of all trading on the two Sep- 
tember test days. only 22 per cent 
represented margin transactions, 
as compared with 27 per cent in 
1951. when turnover 
was second largest for any of the 
PTS The 
propertion of margin trading 
plus the high level of institutional 
indicated that the stock 
market rested largely on a cash 
foundation. 

Moreover. on September 30: 
the dav of the latest 
study debit balances of 
customers’ of “Big Board” firms 
the 
were then borrowing from member 


December. 


eight surveys. modest 


volume 


sece ynd 
net 


or amount which investors 





PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC INDIVIDUAL SHARE VOLUME 
BY CASH AND MARGIN 


Total Volume 


Two Days in: All Sources 





September 1958° 100% 
October 1957 .... 100.0 
Ween TO 2 oe cc cack 100.0 
See 100.0 
December 1954 ....... 100.0 
Merch 1954 ......... 100.0 
Migwee T9608 ...0.<..-.. 100.0 
September 1952 ...... 100.0 


September 1958° 


October 1957 ... 
March 1956 
ee 


December 1954 . 

March 1954 ....... ' 

Moreh 1950 ......5%.. -- 
September 1952 ...... -— 


Includes cash transactions in margin accounts. 
* Estimated, based on a 10% sample. 


Public Individuals 





Margin 








Total For Cash' Transactions 
56% 34% 22% 
54.3 259 18.4 
58.9 a7 .2 217 
59.2 35.4 23.8 
62.3 35.3 e 27.0e 
56.4 38.2e 18.2e 
61.4 39.5e 21.9 e 
57.0 43.2e 13.8 e 
100% 61% 39% 
100.0 66.1 33.9 
100.0 63.1 36.9 
100.0 59.8 40.2 
100.0 56.7 e 43.3e 
100.0 67.7 e 32.3 e 
100.0 64.3 e 35.7 e 
100.0 75.8e 24.2e 


e Estimated. 
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firms of the New York Stock Ex- 
change to finance their security 
transactions——amounted to $5,256 
million. That was equivalent to 1.3 
per cent of the total market value 
of all listed stocks on that date. 

Long-term investments account- 


—those which have been or prob- 
ably will be closed out in more 
than 30 days but less than six 
months——and trading transactions 

those which have been or prob- 
ably will be closed out within a 
30-day period, plus all short sales 


ed for 55 per cent of the share vol- and purchases to close out short 
ume recorded for public individu- — positions—accounted for 15 per 
als. That was little changed from cent of public individual’s trans- 
the ratio of 55.6 per cent for the 
two test davs in December, 1951. tio for the series. and compared 
when the over-all volume of trad- with 11.1 per cent in December, 
ing was comparable. L951. 


actions. This was the highest  ra- 


lor these studies, the Exchange The four tables interspersed 
defines a long-term investment as throughout this article give in 
ereater detail the various facts 
brought out in the latest PTS sur- 
vey, and compare them with pre- 
vious findings. 


one which has been or one which 

is expected to be closed out in a 

period of six months or longer. 
Combined short-term investments 


Table 4 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC INDIVIDUAL SHARE VOLUME 
BY TRADING AND INVEST’’: . 


Public Individuols’ Volume 








Total Volume Short- Long- 
Two Days in: All Sources Total Trading term term 
September 1958' .... 100% 56% 9% 16% 31% 
GOctober WSF .....5... 100.0 54.3 7.4 10.7 36.2 
March 1956. o.< <0is:0.+: 100.0 58.9 77 15.7 35.5 
TE WEE sore coaatnse 100.0 59.2 8.6 16.9 33.8 
December 1954 ...... 100.0 62.3 10.3 17.3 34.7 
MOFOR TEER a6 scien 100.0 56.4 6.5 11.9 38.0 
DAG WRI io. 6! 55:0.0's 100.0 61.4 7.1 14.2 40.1 
September 1952 ..... 100.0 57.0 4.3 10.8 41.9 
September 1958' .... — 100% 16% 29% 55% 
Getober 1957 ....... _ 100.0 13.6 19.7 66.7 
March) THe 6.55 csasae —_ 100.0 13.0 26.6 60.4 
PUNO TO ccics.esiewe —- 100.0 14.5 28.5 57.0 
December 1954 ...... _ 100.0 16.6 27.8 55.6 
Maree WRSe x... oo. —_ 100.0 11.5 21.1 67.4 
March. 1950.6 6. 55:0. _— 100.0 11.6 23.1 65.3 
September 1952 ...... — 100.0 75 19.0 73.5 


1 Estimated, based on a 10% sample. 
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SMILiiows 
IN SALES 





HOW MUCH 


CARRY DOWN? 


OMMON SHARE OWNERS | find 
C little to cheer about when a 
corporation takes in] many mil- 
lions of dollars in sales or reve- 


nues if operating expenses. raw 


materials, wages. salaries and 
taxes promptly eat it all up. 
\fter all. the equity owner is 


and rightfully so- -in 


interested 
the 
that can be carried down to profits 
—the 
hopes. may be paid out to him and 
other stockholders in the 
cash dividends. 


amount: of sales or revenues 


lion’s share of which. he 


form of 





For that reason, investors will 
probably he interested in the table 
on the following page. It shows 
for each of 27 industrial groups 
into which companies having com- 
stock the “Big 
Board” are divided——the percent- 


mon listed on 
ave of sales or revenues carried 
down to net income after taxes in 
the last three vears, The number 
of such companies, incidentally. 
was 1.091 at the close of 1957. as 


compared with 1,071 both 12 


16 


months and 21 months earlier, 
Obviously. the tabled) material 

presents only one of many factors 

will analyze 


before making a commitment. No 


a prudent investor 


single factor no matter how 
is sufficient. The table 
demonstrates. though, that some 
able to 


profits a much larger proportion 


favorable- 


industries are retain as 
of the money that flows in’ from 
their customers than others. 


Profit Margin 

Last vear. all listed companies 
carried down to net profit—on av- 
erage—O6.6 cents out of every $1 
received in the form of sales or 
revenues. That ratio was well be- 
low the 1956 figure of 7 cents and 
the 1955 average of 7.3 cents. 

The average profit figure shown 
in the table, by the way. may be 
somewhat misleading. since 15 of 
the 27 


profit less than the average in each 


groups carried down to 
of the last three years. 

The 1957 range was from 2.6 
per $1 of 
20.2 
companies. The high margin for 
listed financial enterprises 


cents sales for retail 


trade to cents for financial 

nearly 
O) per cent of them either closed- 
end trusts or companies in_ the 
credit field—reflects the fact that 
they have neither raw material 
nor manufacturing costs. Charges 


against their revenues are largely 
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confined to wages, salaries and 
taxes. 

(tilities ranked second, with 
12.9 cents per $1; petroleum & 
natural gas, 10.1 cents. 

No other groups managed to 
carry down as much as ten-cents- 
on-the-dollar last year, but 9 others 
topped the 1957 average of 6.6 
cents. They were: Building trade 
companies, chemicals, — mining, 
paper & publishing, railroad & rail 
equipment, real estate, steel & 


iron, U. S. companies operating 
abroad and foreign companies. 

In 1956, no less than six differ- 
ent groups—financial, mining. 
petroleum & natural gas, real 
estate, utilities and U. S. com- 
panies operating abroad—man- 
aged to show profits equal to 10 
cents or more for each $1 of sales. 

In 1955. those same six groups 
of companies — plus a_ seventh 
group. chemicals-—equalled or top- 
ped the 10-cent profit mark. 





NET INCOME AFTER TAXES AS A PER CENT OF SALES OR 
REVENUES—BY INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATIONS—FOR ALL 
COMPANIES HAVING COMMCN STOCK LISTED ON THE NYSE 


Industry 


Ce | re 
Amusement (25) 
Automotive (64) ......... 
Building Trade (34) 
Seren 
Electrical Equipment (31) 

Farm Machinery (6).........-.- fa 
Pineeiel TO x5 oonct oscar ders's 
Food Products & Beverages (69). 

Leather & Its Products (9)....... 


Office Equipment (10)....... 
Paper & Publishing (37)...... 
Petroleum & Notural Gas (47)... 
Railroad & Rail Equipment (78) 
Real Estate (9)........... 

Retail Trade (68).... 

Rubber (10) 0.0 ees : 
Shipbuilding & Operating (9)... 
Steel & Iron (37).... aS 
Textile (42) 


WN, CN ige2a. 0 ecient sd ose heen 


Utilities (109) 
Miscellaneous (24) ....... 
U. S. Companies Op. Abroad (22). 
Foreign Companies (23). 

WR aid ectrn yee ee egies coe ty Siecerien 


+ 


Machinery & Metals (116)................ 
NI oo leernc tiene 0) Ao c0 ass wel 4-gremuart 


1937" 1956* 1955* 
Perch 2.9% 3.6% 4.1% 
ree 3.4 3.6 4.2 
mae 5.4 5.2 6.9 
oe re i 8.3 re 
aie 9.0 9.6 10.0 
ree 4.8 4.3 5.1 
ri 4.5 2.3 5.3 
ee 20.8 28.2 
ane 2.7 2.9 2.8 
ar 3.4 3.4 3.5 
pss 5.0 $.5 ‘3.5 
sate re 11.5 10.6 
sai 6.3 6.4 7.1 
ane 7.0 8.0 8.1 
coe, OM 10.7 11.0 
brs 6.7 7.7 8.5 
sok 8.6 10.8 12.0 
ices 2.6 2.8 2.8 
oe 4.4 4.6 4.5 
mse 3.7 4.9 4.3 
sexe 7.4 7.3 8.0 
are 3.0 3.7 4.3 
se a1 5.0 49 
sc eae 13:2 12.9 
aiatie 5.0 4.7 4.7 
7.6 11.0 13.3 
8.2 93 8.9 
6.6% 7.0% 7.3% 


Includes some companies whose fiscal years end in succeeding calendar year. 


Note: Figure in parenthesis after the name of an industrial group indicates the number 
of companies in such classification on 12-31-57. 
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PREDICTION 


N AN EFFORT to keep a_ step 
I ahead of the thousands of cor- 
poration executives, stock market 
experts. government officials and 
others who will soon guess what 
the coming year wiil bring, The 
Exchange Magazine hereby makes 

and guarantees—its one predic- 
tion for 1959; 

Brokerage office clerks will find 
it much easier after the end of 
December to figure out the amount 
of Federal Transfer Tax to charge 
an investor when he sells stock! 

The can 
be made without hesitation is. of 
course, the fact that the 65th Con. 
effec- 


bases the 


reason this statement 


eress passed a law which 
tive with the New Year 
Federal Transfer Tax upon actual 
value. Conse- 
quently. brokerage clerks won't 
have to check a stock’s par value 


—rather than par 


before figuring the impost. 

Another change decreed by the 
new law—and one which small in- 
vestors will certainly welcome 
eliminates after the year-end the 
present practice of passing on to 
odd-lot: investors who buy stocks 
listed on a national securities ex- 
change the Federal Transfer Tax 
on purchases of less than a round- 
lot. 
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PAR VALUES 





Beginning in 1959, the new Fed- 
eral Transfer Tax rate will be | 
cents per $100 of actual value. or 
major fraction, 


The present tax is based entirel) 
on par value. as follows: 

@ 6 cents per $100 of par value 

—or per share if no-par 

stocks 

at or above $20 per share: 


value——on selling 
@ 5 cents per $100 of par value 

—or per share if no-par 
stocks 
under $20 a share. 


value on selling 


law. the effec- 
tive ceiling amounts to & cents per 
share. as compared with 6 cents at 
present, The new minimum charge 


Under the new 


for one share or more—is 4 
cents per transaction, 

The accompanying table shows 
the changes which the new law will 
bring, 

If the examples are typical—as 
it is believed they are——there will 
he more increases than decreases 
in the amounts investors will have 
to pay in Federal Transfer Taxes 
when they sell. 

However. it would be difficult to 


refute the fact that. the new rates 
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vill 


as 
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«em much more equitable than 
the old ones, 

Some glaring inequities in the 
present tax are brought to light 
in the tabulation. For instance, an 
investor who sold 100 shares of 
Congoleum-Nairn stock for $1.300 
the other day had to pay a Federal 
Transfer Tax of $5. But, another 
investor who sold 100 shares of 
Rohm & Haas for $44.500 had to 
pay only $1.20. 

The reason, of course, is that 


EXAMPLES OF PRESENT FEDERAL STOCK TRANSFER TAXES 


the $5 tax for the low-priced issue 
was based on the fact that the par- 
ticular company’s shares are of 
no-par value; whereas Rohm & 
Haas shares have a par of only $20 
per share. 

The Federal Transfer Tax will 
increase in 1959 on sales of some 
highly popular stocks, including: 

American Telephone & Tele- 
eraph, American Tobacco, Gen- 
eral Electric, General Motors and 
United States Steel. 


AND THOSE EFFECTIVE 1-1-59 


No 

Shs Stock 
100 Douglas Aircraft 
100 Congoleum-Nairn 
100 American Export 
100 Dresser Industries 
100 = Aluminum Co. of America 
100 Book-of-the-Month Club 


100 General Motors 
FOE: ND NO oo ina g kid mralsrarsre oem 
100 Campbell Soup 
100 Alabama Gas 
100 ONE BENE ois ek anges wea 
100 = Briggs & Stratton 


100 Interstate Power 
100 Mercantile Stores 
100 Emerson Electric 
100 General Electric 
100 Ree re 
100 American Machine & Foundry ... 


100 Babcock & Wilcox 
100 Armco : ; 

100 Ohio Edison ..... ee ee ee eee 
100 Baldwin-Hamilton-Lim 
100 Continental Steel 
100 Illinois Power 


100 United States Steel 
100 Allied Chemical 

100 OE ee TUE, his co Wide er cee acces 
100 Pametionn TORMECO «0.50 66 sciveccas 
100 PI, 5c .5 ok set's a oraceravrereracateiain 
100 American Tel. & Tel 
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Par Amount _Transfer Tax 
Value Price Involved Now New 
No $58 $5,800 $6.00 $2.32 
No 13 1,300 5.00 0.52 
40¢ 29 2,900 0.06 1.16 
50¢ 41 4,100 0.06 1.64 
$1.00 85 8,500 0.06 3.40 
1.25 14 1,400 0.10 0.56 
124 49 4,900 0.12 1.96 
1.6624 19 1,900 0.10 0.76 
1.80 46 4,600 0.12 1.84 
2.00 33 3,300 0.12 1.32 
2.50 19 1,900 0.15 0.76 
3.00 43 4,300 0.18 1.72 
3.50 18 1,800 0.20 0.72 
3.6624 30 3,000 0.24 1.20 
4.00 51 5,100 0.24 2.04 
5.00 70 7,000 0.30 2.80 
6.25 66 6,600 0.42 2.64 
7.00 55 5,500 0.42 2.20 
9.00 33 3,300 0.54 1.32 
10.00 65 6,500 0.60 2.60 
12.00 59 5,900 0.72 2.36 
13.00 14 1,400 0.65 0.56 
14.00 62 6,200 0.84 2.48 
15.00 37 3,700 0.90 1.48 
16 2% 89 8,900 1.02 3.56 
18.00 93 9,300 1.08 3.72 
20.00 445 44,500 1.20 8.00 
25.00 92 9,200 1.50 3.68 
50.00 60 6,000 3.00 2.40 
100.00 201 20,100 6.00 8.00 
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CHAMPION 


SPARK 
PLUG 
LISTED 





gree Spark Plug Company 
A —-which has concentrated all 
its resources. technical skills and 
research efforts on a single prod- 
uct for nearly a half a century 
became publicly-owned early in 
September of this vear. 

On November 12. this Toledo 
corporation's 6.061.860 shares of 
Sl23-par value) common _— stock 
(ticker svmbol: CHM) were listed 
on the Stock Exchange. 

One of the world’s leading man- 
ufacturers of spark plugs. Cham- 
pion—-which owns numerous pa- 
tents and patent applications and 
is licensed under others turns 
out some 350 different types. sizes 
and adaptations for use in land, 
ands air 


sea transportation, in 


farming. in) construction, in in- 
dustry and in the home. 
Sales in this country are made 
to some 725 distributors. having 
about 870 branches. and to about 
50 oil companies. Distributors re- 
sell to approximately 15.000. job- 
bers, and both the distributors and 
the jobbers re-sell to over 3.000 


fleet operators and almost 100,000 
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dealers. Champion has neither re- 


tail stores nor wholesale branches. 
The 


in Canada. England. France, [re- 


company has subsidiaries 


land. Australia and Mexico. 
Plants owned are located in To- 
ledo and Cambridge. Ohio: De- 
troit. Mich.: Hellertown, Penna.: 
Windsor. On- 
tario. Canada: and in Eneland. 


Burlington. lowa: 


Employes of the parent and sub- 
sidiaries in the United States num- 
ber some 1.200 people. 

Champion’s net sales increased 
to $13.179.708 in the first six 
months of 1958 from $10. 188.813 
in the corresponding half of 1957 
Net earnings rose to S7.381.579, 


or $1.22 per common. share, in 
the initial half of this vear from 
$5.951.832. or 98 
1957 


Common 


cents. in- the 
same months. 

have been 
paid annually since 1919: quarter- 
lv since 1934. A cash dividend of 


30° cents — initial 


dividends 


disbursement 
since the company became public- 
ly-held 


Champion now has more than 


was made on October 15. 


6.300 common share owners. 
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THERE’S MANY A SLIP... 


F DIRECTORS of two corporations 
i agree in principle to merge on 
a share-for-share basis when the 
stock of one is $2 or so higher than 
the other, will the market prices of 
the two issues quickly adjust to the 
same level? 

Probably not. 

This was demonstrated once 
again recently: Late on November 
6, announcement was made that 
the boards of General Telephone 
Corp. and Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. had agreed in principle 
upon a merger. Tentative terms 
called for the exchange of one Gen- 
eral Telephone common for each 
Sylvania common share. 

The news was made public after 
a stock market session during 
which General Telephone Corpo- 
ration closed at $55.37; Sylvania 
at $53.62. 

Some investors — including 
many who should have known bet- 
ter—figured that the two stocks 
would sell for roughly identical 
prices the next day. In other 
words, they expected that either 
Sylvania would rise almost $2 per 
share or that General Telephone 
would drop about that amount. 

It didn’t work out that way 
and hasn't since. A week later, for 
example, Sylvania closed $1.87 
under General Telephone, and the 
spread amounted to over $2 per 
share at various times since. 

The principal reasons why these 
stocks don’t sell at a parity are: 
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1. Supply and demand. 

2. The risk involved discour- 
ages simultaneous short selling of 
General Telephone and buying of 
Sylvania because both such com- 
mitments might produce losses if 
the merger should be abandoned. 
Sylvania has sold as low as $31.50 
this year, but General Telephone 
hasn't sold under $40.37, 

3. When-issued trading in the 
stock of the consolidated company 
—which would facilitate arbitrag- 
ing—isn’t yet possible. 

Neither company had called a 
special meeting of stockholders to 
vote on the merger when this was 
written, but such meetings will 
probably be set soon. 

When and if stockholders ap- 
prove, stock of the consolidated 
company — General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp.—will probably 
be admitted to Exchange trading 

Then arbitrage operations might 
be expected to narrow the gap be- 
tween the market prices of the two 
issues, For instance — assuming 
the new stock sold on a when- 
issued basis at, say, $58—an arbi- 
trageur would snap up Sylvania if 
he could buy it at $56. At the same 
time, he’d sell the when-issued 
stock at $58, expecting to deliver 
his Sylvania shares to cover his 
short position and thus net $2 per 
share profit before commissions. 
Any such activity would soon nar- 
row. or eliminate, the price gap. 
on a when-issued basis. 
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SAMPLE COPY 


CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1086 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED NOVEMBER 14, 1958 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
OF ISSUES PRICE CHANGE 





10% & OVER 


8 TO 10% 


6 TO 8 %e 


4 TO 6% 


2 TO 4%o 


LESS THAN 2 %o 





DOWN 


LESS THAN 2 % 


2 TO 4% 
4 TO 6% 


6 TO 8% 
8 TO 10 % 


10 %o & OVER 


DOW- JONES STANDARD & POOR'S 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 500-STOCK INDEX 
184.78 50.58 
195.96 53.09 
6.1 % 5.0 %o 








